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▼ Preface 


The  purpose  of  this  framework  document  is  to  define  the 
levels  of  language  proficiency  approach  as  a curriculum  design 
model  for  second  language  curriculum  in  the  1990’s.  Dr.  Wally 
Lazaruk  prepared  the  initial  drafts  of  the  document  which  were 
critiqued  by  the  Second  Language  and  Bilingual  (Partial-  Immersion) 
Coordinating  Committee,  the  French  as  a Second  Language 
Development  Team  and  Dr.  Isabelle  Kaplan,  Project  Director, 
American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages,  Inc.  Miss 
M.  Lea  Kulmatycki  graciously  accepted  to  write  the  final  version  of 
the  framework  and  described  the  distinction  between 
communicative  competence  and  language  proficiency,  elaborated  on 
changes  needed  in  second  language  instruction  and  added  a number 
of  valuable  visuals  to  aid  understanding.  Miss  Kulmatycki  has 
contributed  greatly  to  making  this  framework  a clear,  readable  and 
important  document  in  the  evolution  of  thought  about  second 
language  education  in  Alberta.  Special  thanks  are  also  extended  to 
Ms.  June  Maclvor  for  her  editing  assistance  and  to  Mrs.  Victoria 
Zukiwsky  for  word  processing  this  document. 

Readers  are  invited  to  send  their  comments  on  the  ideas 
contained  in  this  framework  to: 

Associate  Director 
Second  Language  Programs 
Language  Services  Branch 
Alberta  Education 
2nd  Floor,  Devonian  Building 
11160  Jasper  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5K  0L2 
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▼ Introduction 


This  discussion  paper  outlines  a curricular  framework  for 
second  language  education  based  on  the  concept  of  language 
proficiency.  Language  proficiency  in  this  context  refers  to  the 
ability  to  use  the  second  language  to  function,  in  other  words 
communicate,  effectively  in  real-life  situations.  The  intent  of  this 
framework  is  to  provide  a means  by  which  second  language  students 
in  the  province  of  Alberta  may  develop  the  competencies  in  a 
second  language  and  the  cultural  sensitivity  that  will  enable  them 
to  interact  effectively  in  real-life  situations  using  the  target 
language. 

In  defining  language  proficiency,  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  role  that  communicative  competence  plays  in  its  development. 
Communicative  competence  is  concerned  with  the  development  of 
the  language  skills  essential  in  understanding  and  producing 
significant  messages  in  context-specific  situations.  Teaching 
approaches  which  nurture  this  development  are  referred  to  as 
communicative  approaches.  They  are  based  upon  the  discovery  and 
practice  of  the  language  in  context-specific  situations. 

Traditional  methodologies  rely  upon  the  use  of  materials 
specifically  designed  for  the  instruction  of  predetermined  concepts. 
In  a communicative  approach,  the  language  is  discovered  in  its 
universality,  as  it  naturally  occurs  in  real-life  situations.  Language 
samples  are  taken  directly  from  the  target  environment.  Whereas 
the  materials  used  in  traditional  methodologies  present  a limited 
number  of  concepts,  there  are  a multitude  of  language  elements 
present  in  the  material  used  by  this  approach.  However,  the  focus 
of  a communicative  approach  is  not  on  the  mastery  of  all  the 
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FIGURE  1: 


concepts  present,  but  control  of  those  elements  essential  to  the 
successful  communication  of  a message.  The  determining  factor  in 
defining  successful  communication  and  identifying  key  concepts  to 
be  mastered  is  the  complexity  of  the  learner's  stage  of  language 
development.  As  the  learners  are  exposed  to  new  situations,  key 
elements  are  identified  and  added  to  their  repertoire  of  language 
strategies.  As  the  second  language  develops,  the  situations  in  which 
the  language  is  used  become  more  complex  and  necessitate  an 
increasing  control  of  the  language.  Figure  1 illustrates  the 
development  of  communicative  competency  as  a function  of  the 
degree  of  control  of  concepts  in  increasingly  complex  situations. 


COMMUNICATIVE  COMPETENCE 


According  to  Canale  and  Swain  (1979),  communicative 
competence  is  composed  of  four  key  components:  grammatical 
competence,  discourse  competence,  sociolinguistic  competence  and 
strategic  competence.  Grammatical  competence  refers  to  the 
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mastery  of  the  linguistic  code.  Discourse  competence  includes  the 
cohesion  of  language  structure  and  thought.  Sociolinguistic 
competence  develops  the  appropriate  understanding  and  use  of  the 
language.  Strategic  competence  pertains  to  the  use  of  coping 
strategies  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  linguistic  knowledge 
required  for  effective  communication.  While  the  development  of 
these  four  components  leads  to  the  development  of  communicative 
competence,  "it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  interactive  nature 
of  their  relationships.  The  whole  of  communicative  competence  is 
always  something  other  than  the  simple  sum  of  its  parts”  (Savignon, 
1983,  p.  46). 

Whereas  communicative  competence  focuses  on  the 
development  of  communication  skills  in  context-specific  situations, 
language  proficiency  describes  an  individual’s  global  or  general 
communication  skills  at  the  various  stages  of  language 
development.  These  developmental  stages  are  referred  to  as 
proficiency  levels  and  delineate  the  continuum  of  language  growth. 
Many  elements  contribute  to  the  communication  of  a message. 
However,  certain  elements  are  essential  in  effective 
communication  at  each  level  of  proficiency.  Each  proficiency  level 
is  defined  in  terms  of  the  concepts  essential  to  effective 
communication  at  that  level.  It  is  these  essential  concepts  that 
differentiate  between  the  various  levels  of  proficiency.  Each  level 
of  language  proficiency  is  attained  through  the  mastery  of  the  key 
concepts  at  that  level.  Figure  2 illustrates  the  language  proficiency 
continuum  in  relation  to  the  level  of  proficiency  and  key  concepts 
to  be  mastered. 

Language  proficiency  is  intrinsically  linked  with 
communicative  competence  because  language  proficiency  is 
developed  through  the  use  of  approaches  that  foster  communicative 
competence.  Communicative  competence  focuses  on  the  use  of 
context-specific  situations  to  develop  language  skills.  Through  the 
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FIGURE  2:  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY 
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accumulation  of  these  context-specific  communicative  experiences, 
second  language  learners  are  able  to  master  the  concepts  definitive 
of  each  level  of  language  proficiency.  Each  new  language 
experience  the  learners  encounter  adds  to  the  ongoing  development 
of  language  proficiency.  This  relationship  is  depicted  in  Figure  3. 


The  importance  of  language  proficiency  became  apparent 
during  World  War  II.  The  purpose  of  second  language  study  prior  to 
the  Second  World  War  was  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  target 
culture’s  literature.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  majority  of  formal 
language  study  programs  used  a grammar-translation  methodology. 
These  programs  concentrated  on  the  development  of  reading  and 
writing  skills.  During  the  war,  the  United  States  needed  a large 
number  of  people  to  assume  a variety  of  military  positions  which 
required  an  active  use  of  a second  language.  It  quickly  became 
evident  that  the  formal  language  study  of  this  era  did  not 
adequately  prepare  adults  for  the  functional  use  of  a second 
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FIGURE  3:  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  AND 
COMMUNICATIVE  COMPETENCE 


language.  An  appreciation  of  literature  and  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  in  the  second  language  did  not  develop  those  skills  needed  to 
infiltrate  enemy  territory,  intercept  enemy  broadcasts,  interrogate 
prisoners,  occupy  administrative  positions  in  other  regions  of  the 
world,  or  communicate  with  Allied  troops.  The  subsequent 
development  of  the  Army  Language  School  by  the  American 
government  acted  as  a catalyst  in  the  academic  world.  The  school 
concentrated  upon  the  development  of  practical  language  skills  for 
military  personnel;  skills  that  would  allow  these  people  to  function 
effectively  in  the  target  language  and  target  culture.  The  results 
from  the  Army  Language  School  were  staggering:  in  nine  months,  a 
transformation  from  monolingual  to  bilingual  could  be  made. 

The  audio-lingual  method  arose  out  of  the  attempt  to 
replicate  the  Army  Language  School  program.  Unfortunately,  the 
end  results  were  disappointing.  The  vast  majority  of  students  did 
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not  reach  a high  level  of  proficiency  in  the  target  language.  In 
developing  the  audio-lingual  methodology,  educators  had  failed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  learning  conditions  under  which  the 
Army  Language  School  operated.  These  conditions  could  not  be 
duplicated  in  the  classroom.  Applicants  were  carefully  screened  so 
that  only  "bright  young  men  with  the  proper  attitude"  (Grittner, 
1977,  p.  13)  were  admitted.  These  young  men  spent  from  dawn  to 
dusk  working  with  the  target  language;  it  was  the  only  language 
used  for  communication.  Class  size  was  very  small  and  each  class 
had  two  instructors?  a native  teacher  or  near-native,  as  well  as  a 
trained  linguist.  Since  language  training  was  a government  priority, 
funds  were  also  available  for  the  purchase  of  the  latest  teaching 
resources.  Despite  modifications  to  the  audio-lingual  method, 
within  approximately  ten  years,  the  second  language  profession  was 
searching  for  alternative  teaching  approaches. 

Many  methods  have  been  developed  and  used  in  second 
language  classrooms  since  the  abandonment  of  the  audio-lingual 
approach.  Despite  their  focus  on  the  active  use  of  the  target 
language,  it  has  only  been  during  the  past  decade  that  second 
language  educators  have  focused  their  attention  on  what  it  means 
to  be  proficient  in  a second  language  and  the  implications  of 
proficiency-based  instruction.  The  research  on  interlanguage  by  Pit 
Corder  (1981)  can  be  seen  as  one  of  the  first  major  stepping  stones 
towards  developing  proficiency-based  second  language  education. 

Corder  observed  that  as  second  language  learners  studied  the 
target  language,  each  learner  developed  a complete  language 
system  unique  to  that  individual.  This  language  system,  referred  to 
as  interlanguage,  represented  neither  the  target  language  nor  the 
learner's  mother  tongue.  Moreover,  this  language  system  seemed  to 
be  in  a constant  state  of  change.  As  the  learners  encountered  a 
new  situation  in  which  they  were  unable  to  function,  their  language 
system  went  through  a series  of  modifications  which  incorporated 
the  changes  necessary  for  successful  communication  in  these 
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situations.  According  to  Corder,  interlanguage  represents 
successive  hypotheses  testing  by  the  learners  in  an  attempt  to 
discover  the  operational  rules  of  the  target  language.  The  research 
on  interlanguage  points  to  language  development  as  a progression  or 
continuum  of  communicative  growth  in  the  use  of  the  target 
language.  Each  successive  interlanguage  can  be  seen  as  a 
developmental  stage  in  the  proficiency  continuum. 

In  learning  a second  language,  the  expansion  of  concepts  and 
structures  is  an  ongoing  process.  To  allow  for  this  recycling  and 
refinement  of  language  elements,  the  developmental  stages  in  the 
proficiency  continuum,  most  commonly  referred  to  as  proficiency 
levels,  subsume  the  preceding  stages.  While  Galloway  (1987)  states 
that  proficiency  ’’resembles  an  outward  spiral,  representational  of 
expanding  access  to  the  target  language  environment”  (p.  27), 
perhaps  a more  accurate  description  would  be  a series  of  layers 
increasing  in  depth  and  breadth  which  includes  all  previous  layers 
(Figure  4).  Each  level  of  proficiency  is  an  independent  and  self- 
sufficient  entity.  Successful  communication  occurs  at  each  level. 
The  use  of  a spiral  does  not  incorporate  this  dimension. 

In  1982,  the  American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages  (ACTFL)  published  a series  of  guidelines  based  upon  the 
concept  of  language  proficiency,  the  ACTFL  Provisional 
Proficiency  Guidelines.  These  guidelines  defined  proficiency  in 
terms  of  generic  descriptors  of  the  developmental  stages,  or 
proficiency  levels,  in  learning  a second  language.  The  scale  ranges 
from  ’’the  most  minimal  level  of  competence  to  professional-level 
skills  in  speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing,  and  culture”  (Omaggio, 
1986,  p.  12).  The  guidelines  are  experientially  based.  They  were 
developed  from  data  collected  over  a forty  year  period  on  the 
functional  ability  of  second  language  learners  in  the  target 
language.  The  guidelines  provide  a description  of  the  actual 
development  of  second  language  learners  along  a continuum  of 
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FIGURE  4:  LAYERS  OF  PROFICIENCY 


language  development,  rather  than  a hypothetical  list  of  desired 
language  elements.  Revisions  to  the  guidelines  have  occurred  over 
the  years  and  have  been  an  ongoing  process  since  their  conception 
in  order  to  respond  to  the  current  needs  of  teachers  and  new 
research  on  language  proficiency. 
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▼ Principles  for  second  language  curriculum  design 


As  a framework  for  curriculum  development,  proficiency 
assists  us  in  defining  what  it  means  to  know  a language  at  the 
various  stages  of  language  development  by  describing  what  a person 
can  typically  do  at  each  of  these  stages.  The  use  of  levels  of 
proficiency  as  described  by  the  ACTFL  Proficiency  Guidelines 
(Appendix)  provides  us  with  a way  to  measure  outcomes  and  to 
predict  accurately  the  degree  of  success  with  which  a learner  can 
respond  to  various  communicative  needs  in  a range  of  situations. 
On  the  basis  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  levels  of  language 
proficiency  as  defined  by  the  ACTFL  Guidelines,  four  organizing 
principles  for  the  design  and  development  of  second  language 
curriculum  in  the  province  of  Alberta  for  the  1990’s  are  identified. 
Second  language  programs  in  the  1990's  will: 

1.  Define  expected  student  outcomes  in  terms  of  progressive 
levels  of  performance,  or  communicative  growth,  in  listening, 
reading,  speaking  and  writing. 

2.  Incorporate  the  interrelated  language  components  of  function, 
content/context  and  accuracy. 

3.  Emphasize  the  linguistic  factors  of  vocabulary,  grammar, 
pronunciation,  fluency  and  sociolinguistics  in  relation  to  their 
significance  in  defining  the  accuracy  with  which  messages  are 
conveyed  and  understood  at  each  level  of  language  proficiency. 

4.  Implement  approaches  which  reflect  current  thinking  about 
language  learning  and  promote  communicative  language  use. 
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V Elaboration  of  the  four  principles  of  curriculum 


DESIGN 


Principle  No.  1 

Second  language  programs  will  define  expected  student  outcomes  in 
terms  of  progressive  levels  of  performance,  or  communicative  growth, 
in  listening,  reading,  speaking  and  writing. 


The  ACTFL  Proficiency  Guidelines  define  a sequential  and 
progressive  series  of  abilities  in  listening,  reading,  speaking  and 
writing  in  the  target  language.  Second  language  programs  will  use 
these  guidelines  as  the  basis  for  defining  expected  student  outcomes 
in  the  four  language  skill  areas  (Appendix,  ACTFL  Guidelines).  The 
ACTFL  Guidelines  were  developed  to  describe  the  language 
development  of  adult  learners.  The  curriculum  that  will  be 
developed  from  this  framework  is  intended  for  children  in  grades 
four  through  twelve.  Therefore,  modifications  to  the  guidelines  are 
necessary.  These  changes  will  be  based  upon  a comparison  between 
the  ACTFL  Guidelines  and  actual  student  achievement  in  the 
classroom  as  observed  by  a committee  of  second  language 
specialists. 

While  other  curricular  models  exist,  there  are  several  reasons 
for  the  choice  of  the  ACTFL  Guidelines  as  the  developmental 
framework  for  curriculum  design.  The  organizing  principle  in 
determining  the  scope  and  sequence  of  these  guidelines  was 
language  use  in  real-life  contexts.  They  describe  the  actual 
language  development  of  second  language  learners.  Therefore, 
program  goals  and  objectives  can  be  realistically  determined.  The 
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guidelines  also  facilitate  the  identification  of  appropriate  teaching 
strategies,  activities  and  materials  by  providing  a description  of 
what  it  means  to  know  language  at  each  stage  of  language 
development.  The  progressive  nature  of  the  ACTFL  Guidelines 
allows  for  the  preparation  of  materials  and  activities  which  are 
appropriate  at  each  developmental  stage  while  allowing  for  growth 
towards  the  next  stage.  The  guidelines  provide  the  flexibility 
essential  to  adjust  teaching/learning  activities  according  to  the 
developmental  needs  of  individual  learners.  Language  learning  does 
not  develop  equally  nor  at  the  same  rate  across  the  four  skill  areas: 
listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing.  The  ability  to  function  at  a 
certain  level  in  one  skill  area  does  not  infer  the  same  ability  in  the 
other  skill  areas.  For  instance,  it  has  been  generally  accepted  that 
the  receptive  skills  develop  at  a quicker  rate  than  the  productive 
skills.  Therefore,  learners  may  function  at  the  word  level  in 
speaking,  but  understand  speech  at  the  sentence  level.  The 
guidelines  respect  this  difference  by  providing  four  separate 
language  development  continua,  one  for  each  skill  area  (Appendix, 
ACTFL  Guidelines). 

The  ACTFL  Guidelines  describe  four  levels  of  proficiency: 
Novice,  Intermediate,  Advanced  and  Superior.  As  learners  progress 
through  the  four  stages  of  language  development,  their 
communication  skills  undergo  important  changes.  The  complexity 
of  language  structure  evolves  from  words  to  sentences,  to 
paragraphs,  to  the  communication  of  abstract  ideas.  Interactional 
skills  are  described  as  developing  along  a defined  continuum:  listing, 
reacting,  participating  and  initiating. 

Each  level  of  proficiency,  with  the  exception  of  the  Superior 
level,  contains  sub-levels:  Novice-Low,  Novice-Mid,  Novice-High, 
Intermediate-Low,  Intermediate-Mid,  Intermediate-High,  Advanced 
and  Advanced-Plus.  The  functions,  or  language  tasks  (i.e.  denying, 
supporting  an  opinion,  requesting  permission)  used  by  the  learners  in 
communication  differentiates  among  the  sub-levels.  Individuals  at 
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the  Novice-Low,  Intermediate-Low  and  Advanced  levels  sustain  the 
functions  indicative  of  that  level.  Novice-Mid  and  Intermediate- 
Mid  learners  occasionally  use  functions  at  the  next  level.  Second 
language  learners  operating  at  the  Novice-High,  Intermediate-High 
and  Advanced-Plus  levels  use  the  functions  at  the  next  level,  but 
are  unable  to  sustain  them.  For  example,  in  speaking,  Novice-Low 
learners  will  communicate  via  the  use  of  isolated,  memorized  words 
or  phrases.  As  the  learners  progress  to  the  Novice-Mid  level,  they 
begin  to  use  the  functions  at  the  Intermediate  level.  They  begin  to 
develop  the  simple  question-answer  interaction  that  is 
characteristic  of  that  level.  New  and  different  combinations  of 
previously  learned  material  are  used  to  respond  to  questions  in  more 
depth  than  the  simple  one  or  two  word  answers  used  at  the  Novice- 
Low  level.  Language  structure  is  beginning  to  evolve  from  word 
level  to  sentence  level.  However,  this  use  of  the  language  is 
minimal  and  the  learners  must  frequently  revert  to  the  use  of 
memorized  words  or  phrases.  At  the  Novice-High  level,  the 
speakers  function  primarily  at  the  Intermediate  level,  but  still 
occasionally  rely  upon  the  use  of  the  one  or  two  word  answers 
typical  of  the  Novice  level.  The  inability  to  fully  sustain 
conversation  at  the  Intermediate  level  indicates  that  the  learners 
have  not  yet  progressed  to  that  level. 

It  is  also  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  time 
needed  to  attain  each  level  of  proficiency  differs.  The  complexity 
of  language  functions,  scope  of  content/context  and  expected 
degree  of  accuracy  increases  across  the  proficiency  levels. 
Therefore,  it  takes  a much  shorter  time  span  for  a beginning  second 
language  student  to  reach  a Novice-High  level  than  it  would  take  an 
Intermediate-High  learner  to  reach  the  Advanced-Plus  level. 
Individual  differences  among  learners  will  also  affect  the  length  of 
time  required  to  master  the  elements  at  a specified  level. 

Figure  5 illustrates  the  ever  increasing  range  of  abilities  as 
the  second  language  learners  progress  through  the  language 
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FIGURE  5: 


continuum.  The  inverted  pyramid  has  been  used  by  many  to 
describe  this  growth.  However,  there  is  one  important  difference 
between  this  diagram  and  other  diagrams.  Because  language 
development  is  a never-ending  process,  the  top  of  the  pyramid  has 
been  left  open  to  indicate  this.  The  use  of  layers  in  Figure  4 
depicts  the  accumulation  of  language  elements  as  the  second 
language  learners  progress  through  the  proficiency  continuum.  The 
use  of  the  inverted  pyramid  in  Figure  5 illustrates  a second 
dimension,  which  is  the  continually  expanding  ability  to  function  in 
the  second  language  environment. 

LEVELS  OF  SPEAKING  PERFORMANCE 

ACTFL  PROFICIENCY  GUIDELINES 


Reprinted  and  adapted  with  permission  from  ACTFL 
ORAL  PROFICIENCY  TESTING  WORKSHOP 
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Principle  No.  2 

Second  language  programs  will  incorporate  the  interrelated  language 
components  of  function,  content/eontext  and  accuracy. 


The  organizing  construct  of  language  proficiency  is  a concept 
referred  to  as  the  functional  trisection.  The  functional  trisection 
identifies  three  distinct,  but  interrelated  language  components: 
function,  content/context  and  accuracy.  Each  proficiency  level  in 
the  ACTFL  Guidelines  describes  the  ability  of  second  language 
learners  to  communicate  in  the  target  language  in  terms  of  these 
three  components:  language  use,  the  content  and  the  context  in 
which  the  language  will  be  used,  and  the  quality  of  the  message. 
The  second  language  curriculum  will  respect  the  functional 
trisection. 

The  term  function  refers  to  a language  task  and  describes  why 
communication  is  taking  place  (i.e.  asking  questions,  narrating, 
describing,  giving  orders,  expressing  need,  giving  information, 
defending  opinions).  Functions  are  non-task  specific  and  are  used  to 
define  the  language  use  expected  at  each  level  of  proficiency.  In 
order  to  communicate  successfully  at  a specified  level,  the  learners 
must  master  the  functions  which  define  that  level.  The  sequencing 
of  functions  follows  a natural  developmental  progression.  As  the 
learner’s  language  system  develops,  the  complexity  of  language 
functions  increases.  For  instance,  speaking  ability  progresses  from 
"no  functional  ability"  to  reliance  upon  isolated  memorized  words 
and  phrases,  to  simple  question  and  response  interaction  in  sentence 
form,  to  narrating  and  describing  in  paragraph  form,  to  higher  level 
functions  such  as  hypothesizing,  persuading  and  supporting  opinions. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  descriptors  used  to 
describe  function,  content/context  and  accuracy  in  the  examples  in 
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this  document  refer  to  speaking.  While  the  ACTFL  Guidelines 
describe  language  development  in  all  four  skill  areas,  the  majority 
of  work  undertaken  by  ACTFL  has  concentrated  on  the  speaking 
component.  Consequently,  there  exists  an  abundance  of 
descriptions,  comments  and  critiques  of  the  speaking  guidelines,  and 
few  documents  pertaining  to  those  relating  to  listening,  reading  and 
writing.  However,  a close  examination  of  the  ACTFL  Guidelines 
reveals  the  same  basic  progression  or  sequencing  of  functions  across 
the  four  skill  areas.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  sequencing  of 
elements  in  the  other  two  components  of  the  functional  trisection, 
content/context  and  accuracy.  Therefore,  the  developmental 
sequence  indicated  in  the  speaking  guidelines  can  be  generalized  to 
the  other  three  skill  areas.  This  by  no  means  implies  that 
development  across  the  four  skill  areas  occurs  equally  and  at  the 
same  rate.  As  was  previously  discussed,  by  providing  four  separate 
language  development  continua,  the  ACTFL  Guidelines  respect 
inherent  differences  in  the  development  of  the  four  skills. 
However,  each  skill  unfolds  along  the  same  developmental 
continuum. 

Figure  6 lists  the  functions  at  the  various  levels  of  proficiency 
in  the  ACTFL  Guidelines.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
functions  represent  broad  categories  of  functions.  Numerous  sub- 
functions can  be  included  under  each  of  these  broad  headings. 
Describing,  for  instance,  can  entail  many  sub-functions:  giving 
information,  enumerating,  illustrating,  giving  an  example,  and  so 
on.  Therefore,  in  developing  a curriculum  for  grades  four  through 
twelve,  it  is  necessary  to  elaborate  on  the  functions  listed  in  the 
guidelines  by  defining  appropriate  sub-functions. 

The  second  component  in  the  functional  trisection  is  actually 
composed  of  two  elements:  content  and  context.  Content  refers  to 
the  topics,  themes,  or  subject  matter  of  communication  (i.e.  family 
members,  clothing,  travel  needs,  recreational  activities,  special 
fields  of  competence).  Topics  across  the  proficiency  levels  range 
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FIGURE  6: 


from  concrete  and  factual  to  abstract.  According  to  Galloway 
(1987),  the  appropriateness  of  topics  at  each  of  the  four  proficiency 
levels  in  speaking  is  determined  by  three  continua:  concrete  to 
abstract,  immediately  relevant  to  distant  in  time,  and  little  or  no 
personal  involvement  to  high  degree  of  personal  involvement. 

Context  describes  the  situation  in  which  the  language  is  used, 
the  circumstances  of  the  exchange.  The  sequencing  of  situations 
range  from  present  surroundings  and  activities  to  abstract  concepts 
and  ideas.  The  appropriateness  of  contexts  at  each  level  of 
proficiency  is  dependent  upon  four  continua:  familiar  to  unfamiliar, 


FUNCTION  DESCRIPTORS  AT  EACH  LEVEL  OF  PROFICIENCY 
ACTFL  PROFICIENCY  GUIDELINES:  SPEAKING  (Rating  Scale) 


5 

(Superior) 

Represents  point  of  view 

Negotiates 

Persuades 

Counsels 

Tailors  language  to  audience 

4 

(Superior) 

Handles  unfamiliar  topics  or  situations 
Hypothesizes 

Provides  supported  opinion 

3 

(Advanced) 

Gets  into,  through  and  out  of  survival 
situations  with  a complication 
Narrates 
Describes 

2 

(Intermediate) 

Gets  into,  through  and  out  of  survival 

situations  simply 

Asks  questions 

Answers  questions 

Creates 

1+ 

(Novice  High) 

Communicates  with  memorized  material 

1 

(0,  Novice  Low, 
Novice  High) 

Has  no  functional  ability 

Reprinted  and  adapted  with  permission  from  ETS  ORAL  PROFICIENCY  TESTING  MANUAL, 
Education  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1982,  p.  25. 
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predictable  to  unpredictable,  reactive  to  initiating,  and  discrete  to 
integrative  (Galloway,  1987). 

The  context  is  an  important  component  in  the  functional 
trisection  as  it  influences  the  choice  of  function,  the  way  in  which 
the  function  is  carried  out,  as  well  as  the  content.  Consider  this 
functional  trisection:  function  - asking  questions,  content  - food  and 
prices,  context  - restaurant.  A change  in  context,  such  as  grocery 
store,  would  necessitate  a change  in  the  type  of  questions  asked. 
Moreover,  it  would  also  produce  some  variation  in  the  elements 
included  in  content.  Context  also  allows  for  the  recycling  of 
content  at  higher  levels  of  proficiency.  At  the  Novice  level, 
learners  could  be  asked  to  describe  their  family.  The  same  content 
could  be  used  at  the  Superior  level,  but  the  learners  could  be  asked 
to  hypothesize  and  defend  their  opinions  with  respect  to  their 
perceptions  of  the  role  of  the  family  in  the  year  2001. 

The  ACTFL  Guidelines  for  content/context  are  summarized  in 
Figure  7.  An  examination  of  this  content/context  list  reveals  the 
absence  of  elements  that  constitute  context.  While  ACTFL 
acknowledges  the  interdependency  of  content  and  context  by 
treating  these  two  elements  as  a whole,  the  second  language 
curriculum  will  treat  them  as  separate  entities.  Therefore,  in  the 
planning  of  the  curriculum,  the  contexts  used  at  each  level  of 
proficiency  must  be  clearly  specified. 

The  third  component  in  the  functional  trisection  is  accuracy. 
"Accuracy  refers  to  the  acceptability,  quality  and  precision  with 
which  a message  is  conveyed”  (ETS  Oral  Proficiency  Testing 
Manual,  1982,  p.  29).  This  view  does  not  equate  accuracy  with  the 
traditional  definition  of  number  of  errors  made,  but  refers  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  message  is  conveyed  and  how  well  it  is 
communicated.  The  degree  of  accuracy  expected  at  a specified 
level  of  proficiency  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  communicative 
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FIGURE  7:  CONTENT/CONTEXT  DESCRIPTORS  AT  EACH  LEVEL  OF  PROFICIENCY 
ACTFL  PROFICIENCY  GUIDELINES:  SPEAKING  (Rating  Scale) 


needs  at  that  level.  For  example,  interaction  at  the  Superior  level 


5 

All  non  technical  situations 

(Superior) 

Any  conversations  within  the  range  of 
personal  or  professional  experience 

All  topics  normally  pertinent  to  professional 
and  social  needs  of  a general  nature 

4 

(Superior) 

Expression  and  defense  of  opinons  about 
current  events  and  similar  topics 

Most  formal  and  informal  conversations 

Practical,  social,  professional  and  abstract 
topics 

Particular  interests  and  special  fields  of 
competence 

3 

(Advanced) 

Recreational  activities 

Limited  work  requirements 

Most  social  situations  including  introductions 

Concrete  topics  such  as  own  background, 
family  and  interests,  work,  travel  and  current 
events 

2 

(Intermediate) 

Simple  question-and-answer  situations 

Familiar  topics  within  scope  of  very  limited 

language  experience 

Routine  travel  needs 

Minimum  courtesy  requirements 

Everyday  survival  topics 

1+ 

(Novice  High) 

Basic  objects  Weekdays 

Colors  Months 

Clothing  Day's  date 

Family  members  Time 

Weather 

1 

(Novice  Low, 
Novice  High) 

Some  of  the  1+  subject  areas  (above) 

Reprinted  and  adapted  with  permission  from  ETS  ORAL  PROFICIENCY  TESTING  MANUAL, 
Education  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1982,  p.  28. 

occurs  at  a high  level  of  complexity.  Therefore,  comprehensibility 
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and  control  of  structures  are  essential  to  avoid  miscommunication. 
However,  communication  at  the  Intermediate  level  is  concerned 
with  the  reception  and  production  of  concrete,  immediately 
relevant  messages.  The  precision  demanded  at  this  level  is  not  as 
high  as  that  required  at  the  Superior  level.  Errors  in  simple 
structures  are  common,  and  comprehension  of  speech  requires 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  listener.  Galloway  (1987)  describes  this 
progression  in  terms  of  several  continua:  controlled  by  the  language 
to  control  over  the  language,  fragmented  discourse  to  extended 
discourse,  general  to  precise,  frequent  error  patterns  to  infrequent 
and  unpatterned  errors,  inappropriate  use  of  language  to 
appropriate  use  of  language,  and  understandable  to  a sympathetic 
listener  to  understandable  to  a nonsympathetic  listener.  Figure  8 
illustrates  the  indicators  of  accuracy  at  the  various  levels  of 
language  proficiency  in  the  ACTFL  Guidelines. 
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FIGURE  8:  ACCURACY  DESCRIPTORS  AT  EACH  LEVEL  OF  PROFICIENCY 
ACTFL  PROFICIENCY  GUIDELINES:  SPEAKING  (Rating  Scale) 


5 

Only  occasional  unpatterned  errors 

(Superior) 

Nearly  perfect  grammar 
Errors  of  grammar  quite  rare 

4 

(Superior) 

Occasional  errors  in  low-frequency  structures 

Occasional  errors  in  the  most  complex 
frequent  structures 

Only  sporadic  errors  in  basic  structures 

Errors  never  interfere  with  understanding  and 
rarely  disturb  the  native  speaker 

3 

(Advanced) 

Joining  sentences  in  limited  discourse 

Good  control  of  morphology  of  the  language 
(in  inflected  languages)  and  of  the  most 
frequently  used  syntactic  structures 

Elementary  constructions  usually  handled 
quite  accurately  but  does  not  have  a thorough 
or  confident  control  of  grammar 

Some  miscommunication 

Understandable  to  a native  speaker  not  used 
to  dealing  with  foreigners 

2 

(Intermediate) 

Normally  errors  made  even  in  constructions 
which  are  quite  simple  and  common 

Errors  in  pronunciation  and  grammar  frequent 

Intelligible  to  a native  speaker  used  to  dealing 
with  foreigners 

1 

(Novice) 

No  functional  ability  (some  intelligibility 
expected) 

Reprinted  and  adapted  with  permission  from  ETS  ORAL  PROFICIENCY  TESTING  MANUAL, 
Education  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1982,  p.  30. 

It  is  the  interaction  of  the  three  components  of  the  function 
trisection:  function,  content/context  and  accuracy,  that  describes 
language  proficiency  at  each  level  of  proficiency.  This  interaction 
is  depicted  in  Figure  9. 
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FIGURE  9:  INTERACTION  AMONG  FUNCTION,  CONTENT/CONTEXT  AND 
ACCURACY  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  FUNCTIONAL  TRISECTION 


Reprinted  and  adapted  with  permission  from  Byrnes,  H.  & Canale,  M.  Defining 
and  developing  proficiency:  Guidelines,  implementation  and  concepts.  1987. 


The  functional  trisection  can  be  summarized  in  terms  of  four 
questions: 


Why? 

= Function(s):  language  tasks 

What? 

= Content:  topic 

Where?  and  Who? 

= Context:  setting 

How?  and  How  well? 

= Accuracy:  quality/acceptability  of 

message 
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Principle  No.  3 

Second  language  programs  will  emphasize  the  linguistic  factors  of 
vocabulary,  grammar,  pronunciation,  fluency  and  sociolinguistics  in 
relation  to  their  significance  in  defining  the  accuracy  with  which 
messages  are  conveyed  and  understood  at  each  level  of  language 
proficiency. 


There  are  five  linguistic  factors  which  determine  the 
accuracy  with  which  a spoken  message  is  conveyed:  vocabulary, 
grammar,  pronunciation,  fluency  and  sociolinguistic  factors. 
Fluency  refers  to  the  flow  of  the  language,  the  facility  with  which 
the  second  language  learner  understands  or  produces  a message. 
The  social  appropriateness  of  the  language  used  to  convey  this 
message  is  determined  by  the  sociolinguistic  factors  particular  to 
the  target  language  culture.  With  the  exception  of  pronunciation, 
all  of  these  factors  determine  accuracy  across  the  four  language 
skill  areas.  Pronunciation  has  a counterpart  in  listening,  reading 
and  writing:  the  sound  system,  sound-symbol  correspondence  and 
spelling  respectively. 

The  role  each  of  these  factors  plays  in  language  development 
varies  according  to  the  communicative  needs  at  each  level  of 
language  proficiency.  At  the  Novice  level,  the  second  language 
learner  depends  upon  the  use  of  memorized  words  or  phrases  to 
communicate  meaning.  Vocabulary  and  pronunciation  play  a major 
role  in  communication  at  this  level.  These  two  factors  are  still 
important  as  the  second  language  learner  reaches  the  Intermediate 
level.  However,  grammar  begins  to  occupy  a central  position  in 
communication  as  grammatical  knowledge  is  essential  in  combining 
elements  to  form  questions  and  answers.  The  focus  on  grammatical 
accuracy  increases  at  the  Advanced  level  where  second  language 
learners  are  asked  to  accomplish  more  complex  tasks  which  require 
greater  precision  in  the  language.  As  the  second  language  learners’ 
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skills  reach  the  level  of  an  educated  speaker  of  the  target  language, 
all  five  components  become  equally  important  in  conveying 
messages. 

In  a study  by  Higgs  and  Clifford  (1982),  the  relative 
importance  of  the  five  language  subskills  at  each  level  of 
proficiency  in  speaking  was  rated.  The  results  of  the  study  were 
analyzed  and  led  to  the  development  of  the  relative  contribution 
model,  Figure  10.  This  model  provides  a schematic  view  of  the 
relative  contribution  of  the  various  subskills  to  language 
development  at  each  proficiency  level. 

According  to  Higgs  and  Clifford  (1982),  this  model  has 
implications  for  curriculum  design.  The  language  subskills 
emphasized  in  a program  of  studies  should  be  in  relation  to  their 
importance  in  contributing  to  the  desired  level  of  proficiency 
expected  from  a particular  program  of  studies.  The  relative 
contribution  model  illustrates  the  balance  necessary  among  the  five 
subskills  to  achieve  curriculum  goals.  While  their  comments  may  be 
valid,  there  is  another  implication  that  needs  to  be  considered.  The 
relative  contribution  model  describes  what  is  observed  as 
characteristic  at  each  level  of  proficiency.  According  to  Krashen 
(1982),  "we  acquire  by  understanding  language  that  contains 
structure  a bit  beyond  our  current  level  of  competence"  (p.  21). 
This  implies  that  the  language  used  by  the  teacher  should  always  be 
a level  above  that  used  by  the  learners.  If  the  learners  are 
operating  at  the  Novice  level,  then  the  teacher  should  be  using 
language  at  the  Intermediate  level.  Therefore,  the  weighting  of  the 
five  linguistic  factors  in  the  relative  contribution  model  should  not 
be  regarded  as  objectives  for  each  proficiency  level,  but  as  a guide 
to  assist  program  development  in  providing  comprehensible  input 
that  is  slightly  above  the  competencies  of  the  learners,  in  order  to 
allow  them  to  grow  and  progress.  In  light  of  Krashen’s  statement, 
restricting  language  use  in  the  classroom  to  only  those  elements 
identified  by  the  relative  contribution  model  as  essential  to 
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communciation  will  hinder  language  development.  A proficiency- 
based  curriculum  recognizes  this  need  to  prepare  students  for 
further  learning  and  takes  this  into  account  by  the  continual 
recycling  and  expansion  of  elements  along  the  developmental 
continuum. 

FIGURE  10:  HYPOTHESIZED  RELATIVE  CONTRIBUTION  MODEL 


0 1 2 3 4 5 


Legend 

Vocabulary 
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Pronunciation 

Fluency 

Sociolinguistic 

LEVEL 


Reprinted  and  adapted  with  permission  from  Higgs,  T.V."Language 
Teaching  and  the  Quest  for  the  Holy  Grail.”  In  T.V.  Higgs,  (Ed.)  Teaching 
for  Proficiency,  the  Organizing  Principle  (p.6)The  ACTFL  Foreign  Language 
Education  Series  Lincolnwood,  II.,  National  Textbook  Company,  1987. 
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Principle  No.  4 

Second  language  programs  will  implement  approaches  which  reflect  current 
thinking  about  language  learning  and  promote  communicative  language  use. 


Second  language  educators  today  are  concerned  with  developing 
communicative  language  use.  A synthesis  of  current  thinking 
reveals  four  major  changes  in  second  language  instruction: 

1.  Communicative  competency  is  being  stressed  over  linguistic 
perfection. 

2.  A student-centered  process  model  is  recognized  as  more 
effective  than  the  traditional  information-centered  teaching 
strategy. 

3.  The  reciprocity  of  language  and  culture  has  been  established. 

4.  Language  as  a means  of  self-expression  has  been 
acknowledged. 

Kulmatycki  (1987) 

1.  Communicative  competency  is  being  stressed  over  linguistic  perfection. 

Grammar  has  long  played  an  important  role  in  second 
language  instruction.  Teaching/learning  activities  used  in 
traditional  methodologies  typically  center  around  the  mastery 
of  linguistic  form.  The  focus  of  a proficiency-based  second 
language  program  is  communication.  While  it  is  recognized 
that  grammar  plays  a role  in  the  successful  communication  of 
a message,  second  language  educators  acknowledge  that  there 
are  many  other  factors  which  contribute  to  this  process. 
Linguistic  control  is  a progressive  and  dynamic  process  that  is 
a function  of  communicative  needs.  Therefore,  learning 
should  not  focus  on  the  perfection  of  structure,  but  rather,  on 
language  use  where  grammar  is  considered  a natural 
component  in  language  development. 
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This  does  not  imply  that  a proficiency-based  approach  to 
second  language  instruction  ignores  teaching  grammar;  rather, 
that  the  degree  of  linguistic  control  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  effect  it  has  on  the  successful  communication  of  meaning. 
If  errors  result  in  a breakdown  in  communication  or 
miscommunication,  then  it  is  essential  that  those  linguistic 
elements  are  controlled  in  order  to  further  language 
development.  Current  research  indicates  that  the  exclusion 
of  grammatical  accuracy  in  second  language  instruction 
results  in  irreversible  fossilization  (Byrnes,  1984).  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  presence  of  grammatical  errors  is 
regarded  as  a normal  stage  in  language  development.  This 
developmental  progression  is  reflected  in  the  ACTFL 
Guidelines.  At  the  Novice  level,  control  of  structure  is 
nonexistent,  while  at  the  Superior  level,  structural  errors  are 
infrequent. 

A student-centered  process  model  Is  recognized  as  more  effective  than  the 

traditional  information-centered  teaching  strategy. 

A proficiency-based  second  language  program  recognizes 
a student-centered  process  model  as  more  effective  than  the 
information-centered  model  of  instruction  employed  by 
traditional  methodologies.  In  an  information-centered 
teaching  strategy,  the  teacher  is  the  dispenser  of  knowledge 
and  the  learners,  the  passive  recipients  of  this  knowledge.  A 
student-centered  process  model  encourages  the  learners  to 
become  ’’active  problem-solvers  who  have  their  own  individual 
purposes  and  develop  their  own  ways  of  connecting  new 
knowledge  with  what  they  have  already  learned”  (Rowntree, 
1982,  p.  xiv).  Rowntree  describes  these  models  as  two  ends  of 
a continuum.  At  one  end,  there  is  the  overt  manipulation  of 
the  learners,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  continuum,  the 
teacher  facilitates  the  learners  to  achieve  their  own  goals. 
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In  facilitation,  a dialogical  relationship  exists  between 
the  teacher  and  the  learners  where  the  learners  are 
stimulated  towards  reflective  thought  and  responsible  action. 
The  role  of  the  teacher  changes  from  the  classroom  authority 
to  counsellor,  facilitator,  resource  person  and  diagnostician. 
The  learners  are  active  participants  in  the  learning  process 
and  therefore,  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  their 
participation  and  learning. 

The  reciprocity  of  language  and  culture  has  been  established. 

Culture  as  an  aspect  of  second  language  instruction 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  instruction  of  the  classic  languages  in 
Roman  times.  The  study  of  Greek  or  Latin  was  an  indicator 
of  a cultured  person.  The  objective  of  such  instruction  was 
the  training  of  the  mind.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
contemporary  languages,  the  goal  behind  learning  languages 
was  for  the  reading  of  literary  works  and,  in  a few  cases, 
functional  ability  in  the  language.  Today,  learning  a second 
language  is  seen  as  a way  to  appreciate  and  understand  a 
different  way  of  life.  With  the  advancement  of  technology, 
the  world  is  fast  developing  into  a global  society.  Survival  in 
this  society  necessitates  not  only  the  ability  to  speak  with 
people  from  another  culture,  but  the  ability  to  understand 
their  way  of  life  (Simon,  1980). 

There  are  many  different  definitions  of  culture. 
Educators  often  refer  to  Mbig  C”  culture  and  "little  c"  culture. 
"Big  C"  culture  includes  those  aspects  of  the  target  culture 
commonly  referred  to  as  civilization:  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
a society.  "Little  c"  culture  refers  to  the  lifestyle  of  the 
target  society  and  includes  surface  aspects  easily  identified, 
as  well  as  the  more  complex  behaviors  of  the  people: 
traditions,  eating,  proximity  and  register.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  culture  includes  both  "big  C"  and  "little  c" 
culture.  Culture  is  a "broad  concept  that  embraces  all 
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aspects  of  the  life  of  man,  from  folktales  to  carved  whales" 
(Seelye,  1974,  p.  22). 

While  precise  definitions  may  vary,  there  are  several 
common  beliefs  with  respect  to  the  relationship  between 
culture  and  language.  Second  language  educators  recognize 
the  interdependency  of  language  and  culture.  Language  is 
essentially  a tool  for  social  interaction.  It  is  rooted  in  the 
culture  of  a society.  A people  are  their  language.  Crawford- 
Lange  and  Lange  (1984)  summarize  this  relationship  well. 
"Without  language,  culture  learning  is  incomplete  because  its 
expression  is  removed.  Without  cultural  orientation,  the 
language  returns  to  a contentless  exercise"  (p.  162).  To 
exclude  the  cultural  component  of  a language  is  to  teach 
linguistic  content,  not  communication. 

It  is  also  acknowledged  that  communication  occurs  in  a 
cultural  context.  Meaning  is  dependent  upon  this  cultural 
context  (Seelye,  1974).  The  meaning  inherent  in  a certain 
word  or  phrase  used  in  one  society  may  have  the  exact 
opposite  meaning  in  another  society.  Therefore,  to  teach 
without  culture  is  to  teach  without  meaning.  Meaningful 
communication  can  only  occur  through  the  understanding  of 
the  frame  of  reference  of  the  people  involved  in  the 
communication. 

Insight  into  the  culture  of  a society  and  the  meaning 
that  is  placed  on  the  language  also  enables  second  language 
learners  to  function  appropriately.  Nonverbal  communication 
plays  just  as  an  important  role  in  being  understood  and 
understanding  as  does  verbal  communication.  By  judging  the 
appropriateness  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  communication, 
inappropriate  communication  which  could  lead  to  serious 
misunderstandings  is  avoided. 
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It  is  evident  that  second  language  instruction  cannot 
treat  language  and  culture  as  two  separate  components. 
Culture  is  inherent  in  language,  and  it  is  through  the  written 
or  spoken  word  that  culture  is  transmitted.  The  problem 
facing  second  language  educators  is  how  to  integrate  culture 
into  daily  classroom  instruction.  A number  of  cultural  models 
have  been  proposed.  However,  despite  the  number  of 
effective  teaching  strategies  and  activities  generated  by 
these  models,  none  of  them  represent  a framework  which 
integrates  culture  and  language  teaching. 

One  means  for  doing  so  lies  in  the  use  of  authentic 
documents.  An  authentic  document  is  defined  as  any 
document  that  has  not  been  developed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
teaching  the  second  language,  but  occurs  naturally  in  the 
target  language  environment.  These  documents  can  be  found 
in  a variety  of  mediums:  print,  radio,  television,  film,  video, 
pictures  and  records.  They  are  a part  of  the  target  culture, 
and  as  such,  not  only  expose  second  language  learners  to 
linguistic  elements  of  the  target  language,  but  to  the  target 
culture  as  well.  Since  language  is  never  void  of  culture, 
cultural  aspects  of  the  language  must  be  inherently  present  in 
these  documents.  Authentic  documents  transmit  the  language 
in  its  universality  within  the  target  society  and  allow  the 
learners  to  discover  the  language  and  culture  simultaneously. 
Moreover,  the  use  of  these  documents  allows  the  learners  to 
develop  the  skills  needed  to  identify  critical  aspects  of  the 
target  culture.  These  skills  can  later  be  used  in  reference  to 
any  new  culture  the  learner  might  encounter. 

4.  Language  as  a means  of  self-expression  has  been  acknowledged. 

Language  is  essentially  a means  of  self-expression.  It  is 
used  by  individuals  to  fulfill  specific  needs  and  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  others:  requesting  permission,  seeking 
information,  responding  to  questions  and  reacting  to 
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information.  Byrnes  (1984)  suggests  that  the  acquisition  of 
target  language  communication  strategies  and  knowledge  of 
the  more  subtle  cultural  aspects  of  a language  may  be  an 
inappropriate  goal  for  second  language  instruction.  She 
proposes  focusing  on  classroom  interaction  and  developing 
communication  strategies  within  the  classroom  culture, 
thereby  developing  the  skills  necessary  for  real-life 
communication.  Perhaps  it  is  unrealistic  to  ask  no  more  of 
second  language  learners  than  to  develop  a sensitivity  towards 
the  target  culture,  given  the  restraints  of  the  classroom 
situation,  the  lack  of  real-life  experiences  in  the  target 
culture  and  the  reliance  upon  the  teacher  or  authentic 
documents  for  the  correct  interpretation  of  cultural  aspects. 
The  use  of  the  target  language  for  communication  in  the 
classroom  can  not  only  be  used  to  develop  self-expression,  but 
also  nurture  meaningful  exchanges,  thereby  developing 
interactional  competence  which  can  be  transferred  to 
situations  outside  of  the  classroom.  The  recognition  that  the 
classroom  is  a culture  on  its  own  and  that  effective 
communication  skills  may  develop  within  this  environment, 
may  provide  more  depth  in  second  language  instruction. 


Conclusion 


This  document  has  outlined  the  curricular  changes  for  second 
language  curriculum  in  the  1990’s.  The  four  organizing  principles 
identified  in  this  document  indicate  the  new  direction  for  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  second  languages  in  the  province  of 
Alberta.  In  the  past,  second  language  programs  have  focused  upon 
linguistic  development.  It  is  hoped  that  the  proficiency-based 
second  language  curriculum  of  the  next  decade  will  help  second 
language  learners  to  realize  their  potential  as  communicators. 
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▼ Appendix 


ACTFL  PROFICIENCY  GUIDELINES 


The  1986  proficiency  guidelines  represent  a hierarchy  of 
global  characterizations  of  integrated  performance  in  speaking, 
listening,  reading  and  writing.  Each  description  is  a representative, 
not  an  exhaustive,  sample  of  a particular  range  of  ability,  and  each 
level  subsumes  all  previous  levels,  moving  from  simple  to  complex 
in  an  "all-before-and-more”  fashion. 

Because  these  guidelines  identify  stages  of  proficiency,  as 
opposed  to  achievement,  they  are  not  intended  to  measure  what  an 
individual  has  achieved  through  specific  classroom  instruction  but 
rather  to  allow  assessment  of  what  an  individual  can  and  cannot  do, 
regardless  of  where,  when,  or  how  the  language  has  been  learned  or 
acquired;  thus,  the  words  '’learned”  and  "acquired”  are  used  in  the 
broadest  sense.  These  guidelines  are  not  based  on  a particular 
linguistic  theory  or  pedagogical  method,  since  the  guidelines  are 
proficiency-based,  as  opposed  to  achievement-based,  and  are 
intended  to  be  used  for  global  assessment. 

The  1986  guidelines  should  not  be  considered  the  definitive 
version,  since  the  construction  and  utilization  of  language 
proficiency  guidelines  is  a dynamic,  interactive  process.  The 
academic  sector,  like  the  government  sector,  will  continue  to  refine 
and  update  the  criteria  periodically  to  reflect  the  needs  of  the  users 
and  the  advances  of  the  profession.  In  this  vein,  ACTFL  owes  a 
continuing  debt  to  the  creators  of  the  1982  provisional  proficiency 
guidelines  and,  of  course,  to  the  members  of  the  Interagency 
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Language  Roundtable  Testing  Committee,  the  creators  of  the 
government’s  Language  Skill  Level  Descriptions. 

ACTFL  would  like  to  thank  the  following  individuals  for  their 
contributions  on  this  current  guidelines  project: 


Heidi  Byrnes 
James  Child 
Nina  Levinson 
Pardee  Lowe,  Jr. 

Seiichi  Makino 
Irene  Thompson 
A.  Ronald  Walter 

These  proficiency  guidelines  are  the  product  of  grants  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
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GENERIC  DESCRIPTIONS-  SPEAKING 


NOVICE 

The  Novice  level  is  characterized  by  an  ability  to 
communicate  minimally  with  learned  material. 

Novice-Low 

Oral  production  consists  of  isolated  words  and  perhaps  a 
few  high-frequency  phrases.  Essentially  no  functional 
communicative  ability. 

Novice-Mid 

Oral  production  continues  to  consist  of  isolated  words  and 
learned  phrases  within  very  predictable  areas  of  need, 
although  quantity  is  increased.  Vocabulary  is  suffcient  only 
for  handling  simple,  elementary  needs  and  expressing  basic 
courtesies.  Utterances  rarely  consist  of  more  than  two  or 
three  words  and  show  frequent  long  pauses  and  repetition  of 
interlocutor's  words.  Speaker  may  have  some  difficulty 
producing  even  the  simplest  utterances.  Some  Novice-Mid 
speakers  will  be  understood  only  with  great  difficulty. 

Novice-Hierh 

Able  to  satisfy  partially  the  requirements  of  basic 
communicative  exchanges  by  relying  heavily  on  learned 
utterances  but  occasionally  expanding  these  through  simple 
recombinations  of  their  elements.  Can  ask  questions  or 
make  statements  involving  learned  material.  Shows  signs  of 
spontaneity,  although  this  falls  short  of  real  autonomy  of 
expression.  Speech  continues  to  consist  of  learned 
utterances  rather  than  of  personalized,  situationally 
adapted  ones.  Vocabulary  centers  on  areas  such  as  basic 
objects,  places,  and  most  common  kinship  terms. 
Pronunciation  may  still  be  strongly  influenced  by  first 
language.  Errors  are  frequent  and,  in  spite  of  repetition, 
some  Novice-High  speakers  will  have  difficulty  being 
understood  even  by  sympathetic  interlocutors. 
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INTERMEDIATE 

The  Intermediate  level  is  characterized  by  an  ability  to: 

- create  with  the  language  by  combining  and  recombining 
learned  elements,  though  primarily  in  a reactive  mode; 
initiate,  minimally  sustain,  and  close  in  a simple  way 
basic  communicative  tasks;  and, 
ask  and  answer  questions. 

Intermediate-Low 

Able  to  handle  successfully  a limited  number  of  interactive, 
task-oriented  and  social  situations.  Can  ask  and  answer 
questions,  initiate  and  respond  to  simple  statements,  and 
maintain  face-to-face  conversation,  although  in  a highly 
restricted  manner  and  with  much  linguistic  inaccuracy. 
Within  these  limitations,  can  perform  such  tasks  as 
introducing  self,  ordering  a meal,  asking  directions,  and 
making  purchases.  Vocabulary  is  adequate  to  express  only 
the  most  elementary  needs.  Strong  interference  from 
native  language  may  occur.  Misunderstandings  frequently 
arise,  but  with  repetition,  the  Intermediate-Low  speaker 
can  generally  be  understood  by  sympathetic  interlocutors. 

Intermediate-Mid 

Able  to  handle  successfully  a variety  of  uncomplicated, 
basic  and  communicative  tasks  and  social  situations.  Can 
talk  simply  about  self  and  family  members.  Can  ask  and 
answer  questions  and  participate  in  simple  conversations  on 
topics  beyond  the  most  immediate  needs;  e.g.,  personal 
history  and  leisure  time  activities.  Utterance  length 
increased  slightly,  but  speech  may  continue  to  be 
characterized  by  frequent  long  pauses,  since  the  smooth 
incorporation  of  even  basic  conversational  strategies  is 
often  hindered  as  the  speaker  struggles  to  create 
appropriate  language  forms.  Pronunciation  may  continue  to 
be  strongly  influenced  by  first  language  and  fluency  may 
still  be  strained.  Although  misunderstandings  still  arise,  the 
Intermediate-Mid  speaker  can  generally  be  understood  by 
sympathetic  interlocutors. 
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Intermediate-High 

Able  to  handle  successfully  most  uncomplicated 
communicative  tasks  and  social  situations.  Can  initiate, 
sustain,  and  close  a general  conversation  with  a number  of 
strategies  appropriate  to  a range  of  circumstances  and 
topics,  but  errors  are  evident.  Limited  vocabulary  still 
necessitates  hesitation  and  may  bring  about  slightly 
unexpected  circumlocution.  There  is  emerging  evidence  of 
connected  discourse,  particularly  for  simple  narration 
and/or  description.  The  Intermediate-High  speaker  can 
generally  be  understood  even  by  interlocutors  not 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  speaking  at  this  level,  but 
repetition  may  still  be  required. 

ADVANCED 

The  Advanced  level  is  characterized  by  an  ability  to: 

- converse  in  a clearly  participatory  fashion; 

- initiate,  sustain,  and  bring  to  closure  a wide  variety  of 
communicative  tasks,  including  those  that  require  an 
increased  ability  to  convey  meaning  with  diverse 
language  strategies  due  to  a complication  or  an 
unforeseen  turn  of  events; 

- satisfy  the  requirements  of  school  and  work  situations; 
and, 

- narrate  and  describe  with  paragraph-length  connected 
discourse. 

Advanced 

Able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  everyday  situations  and 
routine  school  and  work  requirements.  Can  handle  with 
confidence  but  not  with  facility  complicated  tasks  and 
social  situations,  such  as  elaborating,  complaining,  and 
apologizing.  Can  narrate  and  describe  with  some  details, 
linking  sentences  together  smoothly.  Can  communicate 
facts  and  talk  casually  about  topics  of  current  public  and 
personal  interest,  using  general  vocabulary.  Shortcomings 
can  often  be  smoothed  over  by  communicative  strategies, 
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such  as  pause  fillers,  stalling  devices,  and  different  rates  of 
speech.  Circumlocution  which  arises  from  vocabulary  or 
syntactic  limitations  very  often  is  quite  successful,  though 
some  groping  for  words  may  still  be  evident.  The  Advanced 
level  speaker  can  be  understood  without  difficulty  by  native 
interlocutors. 

Advanced-Plus 

Able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a broad  variety  of 
everyday,  school,  and  work  situations.  Can  discuss  concrete 
topics  relating  to  particular  interests  and  special  fields  of 
competence.  There  is  emerging  evidence  of  ability  to 
support  opinions,  explain  in  detail,  and  hypothesize.  The 
Advanced-Plus  speaker  often  shows  a well-developed  ability 
to  compensate  for  an  imperfect  grasp  of  some  forms  with 
confident  use  of  communicative  strategies,  such  as 
paraphrasing  and  circumlocution.  Differentiated 

vocabulary  and  intonation  are  effectively  used  to 
communicate  fine  shades  of  meaning.  The  Advanced-Plus 
speaker  often  shows  remarkable  fluency  and  ease  of  speech, 
but  under  the  demands  of  Superior  level,  complex  tasks, 
language  may  break  down  or  prove  inadequate. 

SUPERIOR 

The  Superior  level  is  characterized  by  an  ability  to: 

- participate  effectively  in  most  formal  and  informal 
conversations  on  practical,  social,  professional,  and 
abstract  topics;  and, 

- support  opinions  and  hypothesize  using  native-like 
discourse  strategies. 

Superior 

Able  to  speak  the  language  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
participate  effectively  in  most  formal  and  informal 
conversations  on  practical,  social,  professional,  and  abstract 
topics.  Can  discuss  special  fields  of  competence  and  interest 
with  ease.  Can  support  opinions  and  hypothesize,  but  may  not 
be  able  to  tailor  language  to  audience  or  discuss  in  depth 
highly  abstract  or  unfamiliar  topics.  Usually  the  Superior 
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level  speaker  is  only  partially  familiar  with  regional  or  other 
dialectical  variants.  The  Superior  level  speaker  commands  a 
wide  variety  of  interactive  strategies  and  shows  good 
awareness  of  discourse  strategies.  The  latter  involves  the 
ability  to  distinguish  main  ideas  from  supporting  information 
through  syntactic,  lexical,  and  suprasegmental  features  (pitch, 
stress,  intonation).  Sporadic  errors  may  occur,  particularly  in 
low-frequency  structures  and  some  complex  high-frequency 
structures  more  common  to  formal  writing,  but  no  patterns  of 
error  are  evident.  Errors  do  not  disturb  the  native  speaker  or 
interfere  with  communication. 


GENERIC  DESCRIPTIONS  - LISTENING 


Novice-Low  Understanding  is  limited  to  occasional  isolated  words,  such  as 

cognates,  borrowed  words,  and  high-frequency  social 
conventions.  Essentially  no  ability  to  comprehend  even  short 
utterances. 

Novice-Mid  Able  to  understand  some  short,  learned  utterances, 

particularly  where  context  strongly  supports  understanding 
and  speech  is  clearly  audible.  Comprehends  some  words  and 
phrases  from  simple  questions,  statements,  high-frequency 
commands  and  courtesy  formulae  about  topics  that  refer  to 
basic  personal  information  or  the  immediate  physical  setting. 
The  listener  requires  long  pauses  for  assimilation  and 
periodically  requests  repetition  and/or  a slower  rate  of 
speech. 

Novice-High  Able  to  understand  short,  learned  utterances  and  some 

sentence-length  utterances,  particularly  where  context 
strongly  supports  understanding  and  speech  is  clearly  audible. 
Comprehends  words  and  phrases  from  simple  questions, 
statements,  high-frequency  commands,  and  courtesy 
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formulae.  May  require  repetition,  rephrasing  and/or  a slower 
rate  of  speech  for  comprehension. 

Intermediate-Low 

Able  to  understand  sentence-length  utterances  which  consist 
of  recombinations  of  learned  elements  in  a limited  number  of 
content  areas,  particularly  if  strongly  supported  by  the 
situational  context.  Content  refers  to  basic  personal 
background  and  needs,  social  conventions,  and  routine  tasks, 
such  as  getting  meals  and  receiving  simple  instructions  and 
directions.  Listening  tasks  pertain  primarily  to  spontaneous 
face-to-face  conversations.  Understanding  is  often  uneven; 
repetition  and  rewording  may  be  necessary. 
Misunderstandings  in  both  main  ideas  and  details  arise 
frequently. 

Intermediate-Mid 

Able  to  understand  sentence-length  utterances  which  consist 
of  recombinations  of  learned  utterances  on  a variety  of 
topics.  Content  continues  to  refer  primarily  to  basic  personal 
background  and  needs,  social  conventions,  and  somewhat  more 
complex  tasks,  such  as  lodging,  transportation,  and  shopping. 
Additional  content  areas  include  some  personal  interests  and 
activities,  and  a greater  diversity  of  instructions  and 
directions.  Listening  tasks  not  only  pertain  to  spontaneous 
face-to-face  conversations  but  also  to  short  routine  telephone 
conversations  and  some  deliberate  speech,  such  as  simple 
announcements  and  reports  over  the  media.  Understanding 
continues  to  be  uneven. 

Intermediate  High 

Able  to  sustain  understanding  over  longer  stretches  of 
connected  discourse  on  a number  of  topics  pertaining  to 
different  times  and  places;  however,  understanding  is 
inconsistent  due  to  failure  to  grasp  main  ideas  and/or  details. 
Thus,  while  topics  do  not  differ  significantly  from  those  of  an 
Advanced  level  listener,  comprehension  is  less  in  quantity  and 
poorer  in  quality. 
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Advanced 

Able  to  understand  main  ideas  and  most  details  of  connected 
discourse  on  a variety  of  topics  beyond  the  immediacy  of  the 
situation.  Comprehension  may  be  uneven  due  to  a variety  of 
linguistic  and  extralinguistic  factors,  among  which  topic 
familiarity  is  very  prominent.  These  texts  frequently  involve 
description  and  narration  in  different  time  frames  or  aspects, 
such  as  present,  nonpast,  habitual,  or  imperfective.  Texts 
may  include  interviews,  short  lectures  on  familiar  topics,  and 
news  items  and  reports  primarily  dealing  with  factual 
information.  Listener  is  aware  of  cohesive  devices  but  may 
not  be  able  to  use  them  to  follow  the  sequence  of  thought  in 
an  oral  text. 

Advanced-Plus 

Able  to  understand  the  main  ideas  of  most  speech  in  a 
standard  dialect;  however,  the  listener  may  not  be  able  to 
sustain  comprehension  in  extended  discourse  which  is 
propositionally  and  linguistically  complex.  Listener  shows  an 
emerging  awareness  of  culturally  implied  meanings  beyond  the 
surface  meanings  of  the  text  but  may  fail  to  grasp 
sociocultural  nuances  of  the  message. 

Superior 

Able  to  understand  the  main  ideas  of  all  speech  in  a standard 
dialect,  including  technical  discussion  in  a field  of 
specialization.  Can  follow  the  essentials  of  extended 
discourse  which  is  propositionally  and  linguistically  complex, 
as  in  academic/professional  settings,  in  lectures,  speeches, 
and  reports.  Listener  shows  some  appreciation  of  aesthetic 
norms  of  target  language,  of  idioms,  colloquialisms,  and 
register  shifting.  Able  to  make  inferences  within  the  cultural 
framework  of  the  target  language.  Understanding  is  aided  by 
an  awareness  of  the  underlying  organizational  structure  of  the 
oral  text  and  includes  sensitivity  for  its  social  and  cultural 
references  and  its  affective  overtones.  Rarely 

misunderstands  but  may  not  understand  excessively  rapid, 
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highly  colloquial  speech  or  speech  that  has  strong  cultural 
references. 


Distinguished 

Able  to  understand  all  forms  and  styles  of  speech  pertinent  to 
personal,  social,  and  professional  needs  tailored  to  different 
audiences.  Shows  strong  sensitivity  to  social  and  cultural 
references  and  aesthetic  norms  by  processing  language  from 
within  the  cultural  framework.  Texts  include  theater  plays, 
screen  productions,  editorials,  symposia,  academic  debates, 
public  policy  statements,  literary  readings,  and  most  jokes  and 
puns.  May  have  difficulty  with  some  dialects  and  slang. 

GENERIC  DESCRIPTIONS  - READING 


Novice-Low 

Able  occasionally  to  identify  isolated  words  and/or  major 
phrases  when  strongly  supported  by  context. 

Novice-Mid 

Able  to  recognize  the  symbols  of  an  alphabetic  and/or  syllabic 
writing  system  and/or  a limited  number  of  characters  in  a 
system  that  uses  characters.  The  reader  can  identify  an 
increasing  number  of  highly  contextualized  words  and/or 
phrases  including  cognates  and  borrowed  words,  where 
appropriate.  Material  understood  rarely  exceeds  a single 
phrase  at  a time,  and  rereading  may  be  required. 

Novice-High 

Has  sufficient  control  of  the  writing  system  to  interpret 
written  language  in  areas  of  practical  need.  Where 
vocabulary  has  been  learned,  can  read  for  instructional  and 
directional  purposes  standardized  messages,  phrases  or 
expressions,  such  as  some  items  on  menus,  schedules, 
timetables,  maps,  and  signs.  At  times,  but  not  on  a consistent 
basis,  the  Novice-High  level  reader  may  be  able  to  derive 
meaning  from  material  at  a slightly  higher  level  where 
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context  and/or  extralinguistic  background  knowledge  are 
supportive. 

Intermediate-Low 

Able  to  understand  main  ideas  and/or  some  facts  from  the 
simplest  connected  texts  dealing  with  basic  personal  and 
social  needs.  Such  texts  are  linguistically  noncomplex  and 
have  a clear  underlying  internal  structure,  for  example, 
chronological  sequencing.  They  impart  basic  information 
about  which  the  reader  has  to  make  only  minimal  suppositions 
or  to  which  the  reader  brings  personal  interest  and/or 
knowledge.  Examples  include  messages  with  social  purposes 
or  information  for  the  widest  possible  audience,  such  as  public 
announcements  and  short,  straightforward  instructions  dealing 
with  public  life.  Some  misunderstandings  will  occur. 

Intermediate-Mid 

Able  to  read  consistently  with  increased  understanding  simple 
connected  texts  dealing  with  a variety  of  basic  and  social 
needs.  Such  texts  are  still  linguistically  noncomplex  and  have 
a clear  underlying  internal  structure.  They  impart  basic 
information  about  which  the  reader  has  to  make  minimal 
suppositions  and  to  which  the  reader  brings  personal  interest 
and/or  knowledge.  Examples  may  include  short, 

straightforward  descriptions  of  persons,  places,  and  things 
written  for  a wide  audience. 

Intermediate-Hierh 

Able  to  read  consistently  with  full  understanding  simple 
connected  texts  dealing  with  basic  personal  and  social  needs 
about  which  the  reader  has  personal  interest  and/or 
knowledge.  Can  get  some  main  ideas  and  information  from 
texts  and  the  next  higher  level  featuring  description  and 
narration.  Structural  complexity  may  interfere  with 
comprehension;  for  example,  basic  grammatical  relations  may 
be  misinterpreted  and  temporal  references  may  rely  primarily 
on  lexical  items.  Has  some  difficulty  with  the  cohesive 
factors  in  discourse,  such  as  matching  pronouns  with 
referents.  While  texts  do  not  differ  significantly  from  those 
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at  the  Advanced  level,  comprehension  is  less  consistent.  May 
have  to  read  material  several  times  for  understanding. 

Advanced 

Able  to  read  somewhat  longer  prose  of  several  paragraphs  in 
length,  particularly  if  presented  with  a clear  underlying 
structure.  The  prose  is  predominantly  in  familiar  sentence 
patterns.  Reader  gets  the  main  ideas  and  facts  and  misses 
some  details.  Comprehension  derives  not  only  from 
situational  and  subject  matter  knowledge  but  also  from 
increasing  control  of  the  language.  Texts  at  this  level  include 
descriptions  and  narrations  such  as  simple  short  stories,  news 
items,  bibliographical  information,  social  notices,  personal 
correspondence,  routinized  business  letters,  and  simple 
technical  material  written  for  the  general  reader. 

Advanced-Plus 

Able  to  follow  essential  points  of  written  discourse  at  the 
Superior  level  in  areas  of  special  interest  or  knowledge.  Able 
to  understand  parts  of  texts  which  are  conceptually  abstract 
and  linguistically  complex,  and/or  texts  which  treat 
unfamiliar  topics  and  situations,  as  well  as  some  texts  which 
involve  aspects  of  target-language  culture.  Able  to 
comprehend  the  facts  to  make  appropriate  inferences.  An 
emerging  awareness  of  the  aesthetic  properties  of  language 
and  of  its  literary  styles  permits  comprehension  of  a wider 
variety  of  texts,  including  literary.  Misunderstandings  may 
occur. 

Superior 

Able  to  read  with  almost  complete  comprehension  and  at 
normal  speed  expository  prose  on  unfamiliar  subjects  and  a 
variety  of  literary  texts.  Reading  ability  is  not  dependent  on 
subject  matter  knowledge,  although  the  reader  is  not  expected 
to  comprehend  thoroughly  texts  which  are  highly  dependent  on 
knowledge  of  the  target  culture.  Reads  easily  for  pleasure. 
Superior  level  texts  feature  hypotheses,  argumentation,  and 
supported  opinions  and  include  grammatical  patterns  and 
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Distinguished 


vocabulary  ordinarily  encountered  in  academic/professional 
reading.  At  this  level,  due  to  the  control  of  general 
vocabulary  and  structure,  the  reader  is  almost  always  able  to 
match  the  meanings  derived  from  extralinguistic  knowledge 
with  meanings  derived  from  knowledge  of  the  language, 
allowing  for  smooth  and  efficient  reading  of  diverse  texts. 
Occasional  misunderstandings  may  still  occur;  for  example, 
the  reader  may  experience  some  difficulty  with  unusually 
complex  structures  and  low-frequency  idioms.  At  the 
Superior  level  the  reader  can  match  strategies,  top-down  or 
bottom-up,  which  are  most  appropriate  to  the  text.  (Top- 
down  strategies  rely  on  real-world  knowledge  and  prediction 
based  on  the  genre  and  organizational  scheme  of  the  text. 
Bottom-up  strategies  rely  on  actual  linguistic  knowledge.) 
Material  at  this  level  will  include  a variety  of  literary  texts, 
editorials,  correspondence,  general  reports,  and  technical 
material  in  professional  fields.  Rereading  is  rarely  necessary, 
and  misreading  is  rare. 


Able  to  read  fluently  and  accurately  most  styles  and  forms  of 
the  language  pertinent  to  academic  and  professional  needs. 
Able  to  relate  inferences  in  the  text  to  real-world  knowledge 
and  understand  almost  all  sociolinguistic  and  cultural 
references  by  processing  language  from  within  the  cultural 
framework.  Able  to  understand  a writer’s  use  of  nuance  and 
subtlety.  Can  readily  follow  unpredictable  turns  of  thought 
and  author  intent  in  such  materials  as  sophisticated  editorials, 
specialized  journal  articles,  and  literary  texts  such  as  novels, 
plays,  poems,  as  well  as  in  any  subject  matter  area  directed  to 
the  general  reader. 
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GENERIC  DESCRIPTIONS -WRITING 


Novice-Low 

Able  to  form  some  letters  in  an  alphabetic  system.  In 
languages  whose  writing  systems  use  syllabaries  or  characters, 
writer  is  able  to  both  copy  and  produce  the  basic  strokes.  Can 
produce  romanization  of  isolated  characters,  where 
applicable. 

Novice-Mid 

Able  to  copy  or  transcribe  words  or  phrases  and  reproduce 
some  from  memory.  No  practical  communicative  writing 
skills. 

Novice-High 

Able  to  write  simple  fixed  expressions  and  limited  memorized 
material  and  some  recombinations  thereof.  Can  supply 
information  on  simple  forms  and  documents.  Can  write 
names,  numbers,  dates,  own  nationality,  and  other  simple 
autobiographical  information  as  well  as  some  short  phrases 
and  simple  lists.  Can  write  all  the  symbols  in  an  alphabetic  or 
syllabic  system  or  50-100  characters  or  compounds  in  a 
character  writing  system.  Spelling  and  representation  of 
symbols  (letters,  syllables,  characters)  may  be  partially 
correct. 

Intermediate-Low 

Able  to  meet  limited  practical  writing  needs.  Can  write  short 
messages,  postcards,  and  take  down  simple  notes,  such  as 
telephone  messages.  Can  create  statements  or  questions 
within  the  scope  of  limited  language  experience.  Material 
produced  consists  of  recombinations  of  learned  vocabulary  and 
structures  into  simple  sentences  on  very  familiar  topics. 
Language  is  inadequate  to  express  in  writing  anything  but 
elementary  needs.  Frequent  errors  in  grammar,  vocabulary, 
punctuation,  spelling  and  in  formation  of  nonalphabetic 
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symbols,  but  writing  can  be  understood  by  natives  used  to  the 
writing  of  nonnatives. 

Intermediate-Mid 

Able  to  meet  a number  of  practical  writing  needs.  Can  write 
short,  simple  letters.  Content  involves  personal  preferences, 
daily  routine,  everyday  events,  and  other  topics  grounded  in 
personal  experience.  Can  express  present  time  or  at  least  one 
other  time  frame  or  aspect  consistently,  e.g.,  nonpast, 
habitual,  imperfective.  Evidence  of  control  of  the  syntax  of 
noncomplex  sentences  and  basic  inflectional  morphology,  such 
as  declensions  and  conjugation.  Writing  tends  to  be  a loose 
collection  of  sentences  or  sentence  fragments  on  a given  topic 
and  provides  little  evidence  of  conscious  organization.  Can  be 
understood  by  natives  used  to  the  writing  of  nonnatives. 

Intermediate-High 

Able  to  meet  most  practical  writing  needs  and  limited  social 
demands.  Can  take  notes  in  some  detail  on  familiar  topics 
and  respond  in  writing  to  personal  questions.  Can  write 
simple  letters,  brief  synopses  and  paraphrases,  summaries  of 
biographical  data,  work  and  school  experience.  In  those 
languages  relying  primarily  on  content  words  and  time 
expressions  to  express  time,  tense,  or  aspect,  some  precision 
is  displayed;  where  tense  and/or  aspect  is  expressed  through 
verbal  inflection,  forms  are  produced  rather  consistently,  but 
not  always  accurately.  An  ability  to  describe  and  narrate  in 
paragraphs  is  emerging.  Rarely  uses  basic  cohesive  elements, 
such  as  pronominal  substitutions  or  synonyms  in  written 
discourse.  Writing,  though  faulty,  is  generally  comprehensible 
to  natives  used  to  the  writing  of  nonnatives. 

Advanced 

Able  to  write  routine  social  correspondence  and  join  sentences 
in  simple  discourse  of  at  least  several  paragraphs  in  length  on 
familiar  topics.  Can  write  simple  social  correspondence,  take 
notes,  write  cohesive  summaries  and  resumes,  as  well  as 
narratives  and  descriptions  of  a factual  nature.  Has  sufficient 
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writing  vocabulary  to  express  self  simply  with  some 
circumlocution.  May  still  make  errors  in  punctuation, 
spelling,  or  the  formation  of  nonalphabetic  symbols.  Good 
control  of  the  morphology  and  the  most  frequently  used 
syntactic  structures,  e.g.,  common  word  order  patterns, 
coordination,  subordination,  but  makes  frequent  errors  in 
producing  complex  sentences.  Uses  a limited  number  of 
cohesive  devices,  such  as  pronouns,  accurately.  Writing  may 
resemble  literal  translations  from  the  native  language,  but  a 
sense  of  organization  (rhetorical  structure)  is  emerging. 
Writing  is  understandable  to  natives  not  used  to  the  writing  of 
nonnatives. 

Advanced-Plus 

Able  to  write  about  a variety  of  topics  with  significant 
precision  and  in  detail.  Can  write  most  social  and  informal 
business  correspondence.  Can  describe  and  narrate  personal 
experiences  fully  but  has  difficulty  supporting  points  of  view 
in  written  discourse.  Can  write  about  the  concrete  aspects  of 
topics  relating  to  particular  interests  and  special  fields  of 
competence.  Often  shows  remarkable  fluency  and  ease  of 
expression,  but  under  time  constraints  and  pressure  writing 
may  be  inaccurate.  Generally  strong  in  either  grammar  or 
vocabulary,  but  not  in  both.  Weakness  and  unevenness  in  one 
of  the  foregoing  or  in  spelling  or  character  writing  formation 
may  result  in  occasional  miscommunication.  Some  misuse  of 
vocabulary  may  still  be  evident.  Style  may  still  be  obviously 
foreign. 

Superior 

Able  to  express  self  effectively  in  most  formal  and  informal 
writing  on  practical,  social,  and  professional  topics.  Can 
write  most  types  of  correspondence,  such  as  memos  as  well  as 
social  and  business  letters,  and  short  research  papers  and 
statements  of  position  in  areas  of  special  interest  or  in  special 
fields.  Good  control  of  a full  range  of  structures,  spelling  or 
nonalphabetic  symbol  production,  and  a wide  general 
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vocabulary  allow  the  writer  to  hypothesize  and  present 
arguments  or  points  of  view  accurately  and  effectively.  An 
underlying  organization,  such  as  chronological  ordering, 
logical  ordering,  cause  and  effect,  comparison,  and  thematic 
development  is  strongly  evident,  although  not  thoroughly 
executed  and/or  not  totally  reflecting  target  language 
patterns.  Although  sensitive  to  differences  in  formal  and 
informal  style,  still  may  not  tailor  writing  precisely  to  a 
variety  of  purposes  and/or  readers.  Errors  in  writing  rarely 
disturb  natives  or  cause  miscommunication. 
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